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SCULPTURES AND MINIATURE PAINTINGS 
HIGHLIGHT THEMES OF MUSIC AND DANCE IN INDIAN ART 

(Cleveland, OH) — In Dance of the Gods: Indian Art Inspired by Music, sculptures portray the 
gods of the Hindu pantheon in their relationships with music and dance, and capture for eternity in 
stone and bronze the agile whirling of mortals, deities, and demons; miniature paintings relate in 
brilliant colors the ideas and stories associated with musical themes and portray the enjo>'ment of 
music and dance in Indian life. The exhibition is part of northern Ohio's “IndiaFest '96,” and will be 
on view at the Cleveland Museum of Art from September 24 through December 8, 1996. 

Dance of the Gods was organized by Stanislaw J. Czuma, the museum's George P. Bickford 
Curator of Indian and Southeast Asian Art and Maxeen J. Stone Resident Scholar of Asian Art. As 
Czuma states: “The performing and visual arts are closely related in many cultures, but nowhere are 
they as dependent on each other as in India, where art has been predominantly religious, and in sacred 
traditions dance and music symbolize the eternal rhythm of the universe. “IndiaFest '96” is the 
perfect occasion to look closely at some of our most beautiful works of art.” 

The cyclical destruction and creation of the world which are part of Hindu belief are 
portrayed by the dance of ^iva (the god of destruction), who shares the divine trinity in Hinduism 
with Brahma (the creator) and Vishnu (the preser\'er). One of the highlights of the exhibition is 
CMA's Chola period (1 Ith-centirry) bronze depicting this key dance, which has been a highlight of 
the collection since its purchase in 1930. Equally important as bronzecasting feats and as links 
between the arts is the museum's pair of statues from about AD 1000 in which 6iva is shown as 
Vanadharamiuti, or lord of music — playing the strings of an imaginary instrument with tw'o of his 
four hands — with his consort, Parvati. These great bronzes were meant for altars and to be carried in 
processions, enshrined in carriages. 

The art of painting evolved much later than sculpture in India, and has served mainly to 
illustrate religious and secular manuscripts. CMA is well-known for its unique, profusely illustrated 
manuscript of the Tuti-Nama (T ales of the Parrot), in which the Mughal painting style of India's 
Muslim conquerors begins to be melded with native Indian painting. In addition to examples from 
this Arabian Nights-type collection of stories- within-a-stoiy . Dance of the Gods includes nearly 
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forty other paintings; from the Mughal school of painting, in which the themes of dance and music usually appear 
in portrayals of social gatherings, banquets, and royal scenes; and from the other two schools of Indian painting, 
the Rajasthani/Central Indian and Pahari (Himalayan foothills), in which artists often gave visual form to the 
melodies or themes (ragas) associated in Indian music with various moods or occasions. These so-called 
Ragamala paintings convey, for example, in scenes of gods, human beings, and animals in various settings, 
emotions of love, longing, or anger. 

Czuma will present a lecture in the exhibition on Sunday, September 29, at 1 :30. It will be followed at 
4:00 by Sculptures Come Alive!, a program of Indian classical dance performed by eminent dancer Sujatha 
Srinivasan. (A separate release itemizes numerous autumn events celebrating Asian cultures.) 

“IndiaFest ’96” is coordinated by Cuyahoga Community College in partnership with the Cleveland 
Cultural Alliance, an area organization devoted to South Asian art. 
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